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Foreword 


One of the reasons that those of us in education find this a challenging 
time, full of opportunity, is that we now know a great deal about how 
students learn and about how schools can improve. We have accumu 
lated a knowledge base over the past decade, testing a number of learn: 
ing theories and determining what works. Now we are able to translate 
the research findings into action. 


Providing information on the best approaches te learning and sugges 
tions for putting them into practice is one of many forms of technical 
assistance which the State Department of Education provides to local 
school districts. We believe that the concepts which are summarized in 
Research-Based School Improvement Practices are vital elements of an 
effective educational program. We hope that educators and all those 
interested in education will find them useful, 
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Gerald N. Tirozai 


Commissioner of Education 


What Works 
In Schooling? 


A major revolution has taken place during the past dec 

ade in educational research and our understanding of 
some of the factors that directly influence learning in or 
out of the schools. As a result, student learning can now 
be improved greatly and it is possible to describe the 
favorable learning conditions that can enable virtually all 
students to learn to a high standard. 


Benjamin S. Bloom 


The research of the 1970s and 1980s on the effects of schooling and on 
the effects of instruction does not offer a “quick fix” or easy solution to 
the complex problems of elementary and secondary education. There 1s, 
however, accumulating evidence about what works in schools, from case 
studies and from descriptive, experimental and evaluation research on 
teaching. Alterable variables, conditions over which teachers and princi- 
pals have control, have been identified which can make a difference in 
what, how much, and how well all students can learn. The pessimism 
inherent in the statement that “schools bring little influence to bear upon 
a child’s achievement that is independent of his background and general 
social context” (Coleman, et al, 1966) is considered now to be basically 
indefensible. 


This brochure has three purposes: 

® To highlight the educational research findings of the past dec- 
ade which have implications for more effective school practices 
to improve learning, teaching and leadership; 

@ To stimulate boards of education, superintendents, principals 


and teachers to examine the status of research-based practices 
in their schools; 
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@ To encourage local school districts to put the research into 
practice by working cooperatively with other educational agen- 
cies including other Connecticut school districts, regional edu- 
cational service centers, the State Department of Education, 
colleges and universities and regional and national labs and 
centers. 


The brochure contains twelve sections and a bibliography. The 
quotations preceding each section were selected because they express 
an organizing theme for each of the sections they represent. The content 
of each section, however, was gleaned from the many sources cited in 
the bibliography. 


Since some. very specific practices and policies for school im 
provement are identified in this brochure, a note of caution is in order. 
School improvement is complex; it takes time and hard work. There are 
no guarantees. No one set of activities automatically will turn a lower 
achieving school into a higher achieving one. The substantial and growing 
research base can suggest only which practices and policies are more 
likely to help schools improve. In the final analysis, school improvement 
is dependent upon the encouragement, support and resources of boards 
of education and the communities they serve, and the knowledge, under- 
standing, openness to change and abilities of administrators and teachers. 


Academic 
Learning Time 


The finding that academic learning time correlates with 
achievement test scores is of interest not only because it 
reminds us that time is important in learning, but because 
it gives us hope that we may soon have a measure of 
ongoing learning available for everyda use by tear hers 
in the classroom. 


Carolyn Denham 
Teachers need time to teach and students need time to learn. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that researchers have found a positive relationship 
between achievement and active learning time. However, the concept of 
time extends far beyond the general quantitative notion of 180 school 
days and 900 instructional hours. Academic learning time is the amount 


of time a student spends engaged in academic tasks of appropriate diffi- 
culty with a high rate of success. 


Time Allocation 


The length of the school year and the length of the school day define the 
maximum amount of time available for instruction. Since allocated time is 
a relatively fixed or stable variable, it must be quarded and preserved for 
only the most productive use. 

Making the most of allocated time for instruction depends upon: 


®@ A schedule which allows the maximum number of minutes each 
day for academic instruction; 


® Teachers and principals who hold fast to that schedule; 
® Classes which begin and end on time; 


@ The avoidance of loud speaker announcements and other inter- 
ruptions during instructional time; 


@ The reduction of time allotted between classes, and 


@ Efficient management of attendance, collection of money and 
other noninstructional activities. 
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Time-on-task 


Within the allocated time for instruction, teachers decide how the time 
will be used. Teachers’ decisions directly influence the time students are 
engaged in learning. Time-on-task is determined largely by the quality of 
instruction and the extent to which students have the prerequisite skills 
for each new learning task. In other words, students cannot actively 
engage in learning if the instruction is poor and/or they are unable to 
comprehend what is being taught and what they are to do. 


Teachers can increase the amount of time-on-task for students by: 


@ Developing and implementing a workable set of classroom rules 
and behaviors; 


®@ Communicating a system of student responsibility and account 
ability which is perceived as fair and clear; 


@ Applying diagnostic and assessment procedures to determine 
the extent to which students possess the knowledge and skiils 
necessary to learn a set of objectives as well as the ways in 
which students learn best; 


® Helping students get ready to learn by specifying and repeating 
objectives; 


® Providing students with plenty of opportunity for both guided 
and independent practice; 


® Engaging in frequent and timely use of student encouragement, 
reinforcement and feedback, and 


@ Assigning, correcting and grading homework of appropriate dif 
ficulty, and returning homework assignments to students in a 
timely manner. 


Learning time 


Academic learning time implies successful learning tasks which are 
neither too difficult nor too easy. Teachers can help all students to 
achieve a high rate of success by: 


®@ Teaching to the whole class initially, but using small group and 
individual instruction as needs develop for ennchment, exten- 
sion or remediation; 


® Providing for teacher student interaction opportunites during 
the entire class lesson; 
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@ Reteaching lesson content until students show they have learned 
it, and 


@ Using regular reviews of key concepts and skills throughout the 
year to check on student retention. 


Lengthening the school day or year, though significant, is not a 
sufficient condition in and of itself to increase student learning. The nec- 
essary accompaniments are effectively managing the use of time and 
improving the quality of instruction. 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


Is the importance of academic learning time receiving suffi- 
cient attention? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Are there procedures to systematically monitor and evalu- 
ate academic learning time? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Are students on productive assignments most of the 
time? 


Learning Environment 


We should get on with the business of creating classroom 
environments and school learning ¢ lumates that promote 
high achievement. 


Wilbur Brookover 


A school’s learning environment 1s a collection of attitudes, beliefs and 
behaviors within a building. Environm ont, alse, is a collection of school 
poles, practices, expectations, norms and rewards. This second collec 
tion, created by staff, students and parents, not only provides the condi 
tions for effective learning but also defines the dimensions of the academ 
i¢ learning erironment of a school 


Research has shown that school pohcies written documents 
shared with students and parents which say clearly and emphatically 
what policies are and how they are to be implemented can make the 
difference between more productive and less productive school learning 
environments. 


School pohcies should communcate these behets 


@ All students are expected to learn, Expectucons are clearly 
detined for all students 


@ All students are expected to behave. A written code of conduct 
specifies acceptable behavior, outlines Consequences for unac 
ceptable behavior, and specifies procedures which are routine 
and quick to administer. 


@ All students are expected to read, wnte and compute. These 
skills form the toundation necessare to learn all other concepts 


and skills. 

@ Instructional time must be protected. Standard procedures, 
known to students, staff and parents, are outhned to prevent 
disruptions. 

& Homework expands academi¢ learning time for students. Ex 


pectahions are Clearly defined and assignments are graded and 
returned promptly. 
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® Student performance, in conjunction with instructional objec: 
tives, is monitored, assessed and reported frequently and sys: 
tematically. Grading and reporting procedures are standardized 
across all classrooms. 


@ Retention and promotion practices are based upon clearly de 
fined expectations for mastery of instructional objectives and 
clearly defined and reliable assessment procedures. Procedures 
are standardized across all Classrooms. 


@ There are incentives and rewards for students and teachers. 
Students are rewarded for excellence in achievement and be 
havior. Teachers are rewarded for excellence in teaching, 
There are objective, exphert cnteria and standards for rewards 


@ Parents are involved in the instructional programs. There are 
standards, procedures and various options for parental in 
volvement in schooling. 


The presence of written policies is necessary but, of Course, not 
sufficient. For. policies to Contribute to schoolimprovement, they must be 
fully implemented, continuously monitored, frequently evaluated, period 
ically updated, and Communicated clearly to students and parents. 


School environments for learnmea are more likely to improve 
where poles define and guide everyday practices and procedures 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


How well do pohaes frame and utluence school environ 
ments that promote higher achiesement? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Are poles conspicuous, easy to administer and consis 
tent with distnet wide polos? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Are day to day management and instruc tonal procedures 
guided by clearl defined distuct and school policies 4 


Clear School Mission 


All schools have a curriculum and all schools test: What 
we are talking about is the emphasis, the thrust, the di- 
rection or use of what is already there. 


Dale Mann 


The primary mission of schools is learning. 


The curriculum ts a picture of what students are expected to learn 
and how teachers can help them learn. Curncular integrity imphes a 
match among what teachers should teach, what teachers do teach, re 
sources that can help students learn better and can help teachers teach 


better and what students actually do learn, 


The elements of the curnculum should be in agreement at the 


district, school and classroom levels. 


District 


@ There ts a written document which dehnes goals which students 
are expected to accomplish. 


® Teachers, students and parents are given opportunities to con 
tnbute to the development of goals. 


@ Objectives are selected to represent a wide range of Concepts 
and skills, are specified and sequenced by grade level, are artic 
ulated between grade levels and among school levels (e.a., ele- 
mentary, middle and high schools), and are teachable within an 
established time frame. 


® Textbooks and materials are selected to reflect appropriately 
the content of the curnculum. 


®@ Achievement tests are selected to reflect appropriately the pos 
sible content of the curnculum. 


@ Standards of acceptable performance are added to district goals 
and objectives. 
School 


@ Statf, students and parents are mtormed about what, how much 
and how well students are expected to learn. 


@ Pricipals have the responsibility to implement, momtor and 
evaluate the curnculum, 


@ All teachers have suthaent textbooks and matenals whict 
match the content of the curnculum, 


@ Books and materials in the hibrary media center are selected to 
reflect appropriately the Content of the carnculum 


@ Thecontentotse! sor aide ache ement testsaratebes the car 
tentof the curneuium 


@ Promotion and retention decisions are based upen distner aide 


ond school wide standards for acceptable pertormancec on the 
Chrectives 


Classroom 


@ The responsibilty for teaching to the onc tices is assiqned to 
teachers within subject areas 


@ Ohec ives are organized or grouped inte units and lessons, ard 
form the basts for yearly. aeekly and dal instr tonal planning 


@ The selection of textbook topics and the use of other nm atertas 
1s based upon the content of the obpectves 


@ The content and tormat of Classroom assessp ent procedures 
are based upon the Content of the objec tees 


@ Reporting of student progress is based upon setiool wide star 
dards for acceptable performance on the obieety es 
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The process of developing district-wide goals and objectives and 
refining and/or developing curriculum in eleven state mandated areas has 
been occurring in all Connecticut school districts over the past three 
years, 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


Are goals, objectives, textbooks and assessment proce 
dures in alignment with each other? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Do standards for acceptable performance, based upon 
school-wide objectives, exist in each subject? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Do school-wide objectives form the basis for instruction 
and assessment? 


Teaching 
Basic Skills 


The teacher who has a “knack with kids” but no science 
of instruction can remain a promising amateur who nev 
er developed the rigor needed to become a trie profes 
stonal. 


Madeline Hunter 


Teaching involves decision making and the quality of the decisions 
teachers make before, during and after instruction affects what, how 
much and how well students learn. Effective basic skills instruction has 
been the subject for much of the research of the past decade. A general 
pattern of effective instruction emerged across a number of studies. 


Although most of the research in teaching basic skills was con: 
ducted in elementary classrooms, other researchers have found that the 
same instructional strategies also were successful in secondary class 
rooms. Learning improved when teachers of reading, language arts and 
mathematics used the following techniques: 


Get students ready for the day's lesson. 


Review key concepts. 

Check homework. 

Reteach or provide additional practice on those items 
which students had difficulty understanding, 


Present new content through demonstration. 


Proceed in small steps at a brisk pacc. 

Focus on one point at a time. 

Avoid digressions. 

Provide redundant and detailed explanations. 

Give many, varied und specific examples. 

Be certain that one point is mastered before mo ig to the 
next. 


Provide guided student practice. 


Ask a large number of questions of all students to monitor 
understanding. 
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Include higher level questions which require application, 
analysis and synthesis. 

Strive for a high frequency of correct responses (80%) on 
initial practice. 

Do not call only on volunteers to hear their usually correct 
answers and assume that all students have achieved 
understanding. 


Respond to student answers and correct student errors. 


Inform students about the accuracy of their answers. 
Correct all errors. 


Assign independent practice to allow students to achieve mastery 
of the skills. 


Monitor seatwork by circulating among students, answer 
ing questions and checking for understanding. 

Assign homework to extend independent practice time. 

Strive for 95% correct or higher on independent practice 
before moving to the next skill. 


Continually diagnose student learning styles while teaching and 
adopt techniques as necessary. 


Try another approach if a student has not mastered the 
skills, Some students learn best by seeing, others by 
listening and still others by doing. 


Give students practice with all modes of expressing what 
they learn. Some students do best with writing, others 
with talking and still others with pictures or diagrams. 


Provide flexibility in learning arrangements. Some students 
learn best in large groups and others in smaller group 
ings. Some students do well working with friends while 
others are distracted by friends. 


Pay attention to the varieties of learning effort required by 
students. Perseverance, motivation and distractibility all 
relate to level of student effort. 


Finally, the research findings on the teaching of basic skills have 
direct implications for remediation. Remediation is an instructional event; 
it is not a grouping procedure. Too often remediation is described as “low 
track” or “pull-out” without attention to describing the instructional prac 


tices which are most likely to correct deficiencies and improve learning. 
Homogeneous grouping for remediation can be productive only if it is 
accompanied by instructional practices which have the greatest potential 
to correct deficiencies and to increase learning. 


What teachers do makes the difference in what, how much and 
how well students learn. 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


Do teachers have the necessary support, encouragement, 
reward and opportunities to learn about and practice suc- 
cessful instructional strategies in teaching basic skills? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Do teachers regularly use classroom approaches which 
contribute to increased student learning? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Are all students mastering reading, writing, language arts 
and arithmetic? 


Varied Learning Styles 


In the classroom, | believe that children wil! learn best if 
their limits are stretched, if their emotions are encouraged 
and if they are helped to understand themselves and their 
own special way of thinking and seeing the world. 


Jerre Levy 
Research in learning styles helps educators to understand the complexity 


of learning and to appreciate the role teachers can play to improve learn: 
ing. Learning styles have cognitive, affective and physiological aspects. 


Cognitive aspects refer to the ways students translate information 
(decode), convert information (encode), organize, store and recall 
information. Cognitive styles represent ends on a continuum, 
Some students learn better with concrete examples; others prefer 
abstractions. Some are convergent thinkers; others are divergent. 
Some pre.er details and facts; others prefer generalzations. 


Affective aspects refer to the ways students feel. Affective aspects 
of learning styles include students’ emotional and personality 
characteristics such as motivation, persistence, responsibility and 
sociability. Affective aspects also represent ends on a continuum, 
Some learners are reserved while others are outgoing. Some are 
cautious; others are nsk-taking. Some are practical thinkers and 
others are more theoretical. 


Physiological aspects of learning styles include attention to the 
senses and to the environment. Some students are more visual; 
others are more aural. Some are distracted by noises while others 
can block out distractions. Some prefer working in groups and 
others prefer working alone. 


The challenge to teaching is to help students learn more easily 
through, rather than in spite of, their many individual differences. An 
equally important challenge 1s to help students expand their range of 
learning strategics. The greater vanety of learning styles students can 
acquire the greater vaniety of skills and concepts they will be able to 
master. 


Teachers can help students increase their range of learning styles 
in several ways. 


@ The use of a variety of questioning techniques stimulates var- 
ious levels of thinking. Teachers should ask questions which 
require students to recall facts, comprehend ideas, apply prin- 
ciples, analyze, draw implications and make judgments. 


@ The use of multisensory strategies trains and stimulates all of 
the senses. Students should have the opportunity to learn by 
listening, by viewing, and by touching and manipulating objects. 


@ The use of a variety of review and reflection strategies provides 
options for students. Students should have the opportumty to 
learn by reading, writing summaries, writing creatively (stories, 
plays, poetry), reciting, engaging in drama activities and draw: 
ing pictures or diagrams. 


@ The use of flexible grouping and seating arrangements expands 
student learning styles. Students should have the opportunity 
to learn in large groups, small groups and independently. 


Wh. n teachers provide a range of learning activities using a varie 
ty of teaching styles, all students have the opportunity to learn by their 
preferred learning styles as well as to practice other learning styles. 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


Do teachers have the training, knowledge and support 
needed to vary their teaching styles in response to differ 
ences in student learning styles? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Do teachers regularly use a variety of teaching styles in 
response to differences in student learning styles? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Do all students have the opportunity to learn using a range 
of learning styles? 


High Expectations 


It is essential that staff believe that schools are an impor- 
tant factor in making a difference in the lives of children. 
Although social and environmental factors are impor- 
tant, their negative aspects can be overcome by what 
takes place within a schoolhouse. 


Gerald N. Tirozzi 


One of the most vigorous themes in the school improvement research 
findings is the importance of expectations. Those expectations that 
teachers and administrators hold about what, how much and how well 
students can achieve take on added meaning when it becomes evident 
that opportunities for student learning are dictated largely by expecta: 
tions for student learning. 


Without the expectation, the opportunity is not hkely to be pro- 
vided; without the opportunity, high expectations are not likely to be 
fulfilled. For example, currently there is not the opportunity in most 
schools for most students to study a foreign language. Concurrently, 
there is not the expectation among many educators that most students 
can successfully study a foreign language, even though the evidence from 
other countries shows the contrary. 


Opportunities and expectations lead directly to matters of equity. 
The word “all” is the significant variable because the literature 1s replete 
with findings of significant differences in achievement for students based 
upon differences in race, ethnicity, social class and gender. 


There are practices which convey high expectations and provide 
opportunities to learn for all students. For example: 


@ Become proficient in the verbal and nonverbal behaviors teach: 
ers can exhibit to raise student expectations in the classroom. 
These behaviors include questioning patterns, expressions of 
warmth, acceptance, encouragement and support, and the use 
of constructive criticism. 


@ Strive to avoid verbal and nonverbal behaviors teachers can 
exhibit which lower student expectations in the classroom. 
These behaviors include inappropriate questioning patterns, 
negative comments about studenis, harshness and punitive: 
ness, reinforcement for mcorrect answers or inappropriate be- 
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haviors and different treatment for the same behavior for differ- 
ent students. 


® Specify subject area standards which all students must meet in 
order to compete successfully in the next highest elementary 
grade or secondary course. 


®@ Group students heterogeneously for most instruction, Smaller 
temporary and flexible homogeneous groupings may be ap- 
propriate for a lesser part of the day for particular skill instruc- 
tion, remediation and enrichment. 


® Align the content of objectives, tests, textbooks, and materials 
for all students. Within the same grade or course, subgroups of 
students may not have the same opportunities to learn objec- 
tives, meet standards, and score well on standardized tests 
where textbooks, materials and teacher emphases differ. 


@ Expect all students to carry a substantial course load. 


@ Provide the opportunity for all students to take academically 
rigorous courses. Faster achieving students should be expected 
to take advanced mathematics, science and lanquage courses 
regardless of their career aspirations. Slower achieving students 
should be expected to take courses such as alyebra, Computer 
science, foreign lanquage and biological and physical sciences 
before they graduate. 


® Assure that opportunities and expectations for outcomes are 
the same for all students. Assemble and analyze data for the 
following outcomes from the student population as a whole by 
race, social class, ethnicity and gender: 


— Standardized achievement test scores, including norm: 
referenced tests, criterion-referenced tests, statewide 
proficiency tests, college admissions tests, and any oth- 
er systematically administered achievement measures 


— Patterns of grading or the percentages of A's, B's, C’s 
and F's by subject areas 


— Patterns of rewards and pumshments such as honor roll 
and disciplinary referrals and suspensions 


— Patterns of course selection: Which students take which 
courses? 


— Patterns of acceptance to higher education, vocational 
training and employment: Who gets to go where? 


— Patterns of school dropouts: Who are most likely not to 


graduate and where do they go? 


The interdependence of opportunities and expectations is most 


consequential for subgroups of students who historically have achieved 


less than white, middle-class male students. 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


Is the distribution of resources equitable and designed to 
insure that all students in all schools have maximum op- 
portunities to learn? 


Do district-wide reports illustrate high outcomes for all 


students when data on student outcomes is analyzed by 
race, ethnicity, social class and gender? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Do day-to-day practices provide opportunities based upon 
high expectations for all students? 


Do outcomes for students differ when analyzed by race, 
ethnicity, gender and social class? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Are particular subgroups of students treated differently with re- 
gard to grading, grouping, standards, rewards and punishments? 


The Principal As 
Instructional Leader 


There are some bad schools with good principals, but 
there are no good schools with bad principals. 


Ronald Edmonds 


The importance of instructional leadership to school effectiveness has 
been a recurring theme in recent educational research findings. Accom: 
panying the emphasis on instruction and leadership has been the signifi- 
cance of the principal as the chief provider of instructional leadership. 


Instruction is the heart and soul of schooling. Instruction incorpo: 
rates what teachers are teaching, how teachers are teaching, and what, 
how much and how well students are learning. 


Although most principals consider instructional leadership to be 
one of their most important responsibilities, many studies show that the 
amount of time spent on instructional activities is far less than time spent 
on managerial tasks. Consequently, in schools where there is not ade- 
quate instructional leadership, there is lack of consensus about what 
teachers should be teaching, there is lack of attention paid to how 
teachers are teaching and there is ambivalence about what, how much 
and how well students are learning. 


The instructional leader: 


@ Frames the academic mission of the school, Academic mission 
is a clearly defined set of goals and objectives to be accom- 
plished by staff and students. Parents and teachers work with 
the leader to develop the mission statement. 


@ Communicates the acaaemic mission of the school. The leader 
is the communication link between the superintendent and dis 
trict office on one end and the staff, parents and students on the 
other end. The leader ensures that all are conversant with the 
school's mission through the use of formal, written statements 
and through presentations at meetings. 


® Coordinates curriculum and instruction. The leader assures 
curriculum congruence between and within grade levels. There 
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are goals and objectives to be accomplished for each course. 
Textbooks and materials complement the objectives. Tests are 
aligned closely with both the content taught and the textbooks 
used. 


@ Assigns students to instructional groupings using procedures 
which do not track or label students. Grouping students is one 
of the most consequential as well as controversial dimensions of 
instructional leadership. The negative effects of homogeneous 
grouping and tracking can be avoided by assigning students 
heterogeneously for initial instruction and practice on common 
objectives. Temporary assignments to homogeneous groups 
can be used for remedial instruction or for acceleration or 
enrichment. 


@ Supervises instruction to assure that the school’s mission is 
being translated into classroom practice. The leader monitors 
closely the instructional program through direct observations of 
teachers and students, review of lesson plans, analyses of stu 
dent progress and verbal or written reports from teachers and 
parents. 


@ Evaluates teacher performance in the classroom. The evalua 
tion dimension of instructional leadership often 1s the most vis 
ible role and may be the most demanding one. The evaluation 
eriteria should include attention to: 


Classroom Management strategies 


acadenne learning time 


curriculum and objectives in accordance with the 
school’s academic mission 


instructional techniques which provide opportunities 
for both guided and independent practice, insure a high 
rate of success, and allow all students the opportunity 
to respond to questions 


classroom grouping procedures 


homework assigned in reasonable amounts with Clear 
Instructions and graded in a timely manner 


assessment procedures used to aid students in identity 
ing and correcting errors and evaluating progress 


appropniate use of materials 


evidence of yearly, monthly and weekly planning. 


@ Monitors student progress trom several different sources, which 
include teacher-made tests, student report cards, cnterion- 
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referenced tests of objectives taught, norm-referenced stan: 
dardized achievement tests and parent comments. 


Teacher-made tests should be consistent with 
course objectives and should not differ decidedly across class: 
rooms or teachers. Grading procedures should be consistent 
across teachers and based upon fair and defensible standards 
related to the mastery of course objectives. School-wide 
criterion-referenced tests are best for measuring the degree of 
attainment of school-wide course objectives. Standardized tests 
are essential for comparison with state and national norms. 


Furthermore, the instructional leader promotes a 
serious attitude toward test taking as an affirmation of student 
accomplishments. 


@ Designs, promotes and actively participates in staff develop- 
ment. Staff development exerts influence to the extent that it 
(a) sustains a focus that is recognizably tied to the experiences 
of the staff, (b) specifically supports the translation of ideas into 
practice and (c) promotes focused interaction among teachers 
and administrators. Ideally, staff development is an occasion in 
which teachers and principals, working together, describe, ana- 
lyze, interpret, plan for or teach each other about some aspect 
of school practice. Finally, it is the instructional leader who 
supports, maintains and evaluates the effects of the staff devel- 
opment program. 


Instructional leadership can make the difference between putting 


the research into practice and merely being familiar with at, 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


Do principals have the necessary training, support, en 
cCouragement, rewards and opportunities to become excel: 
lent instructional leaders? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Is the principal engaged in instructional leadership: activ! 


ties almost all of the time? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Do instructional supervision and evaluation practices con- 
tribute to improved teaching and learning? 
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Teacher Evaluation 


When an educational critic appraises in a way which is 
designed to provide constructive feedback to the teacher, 
evaluation begins to perform its most important func tion: 
providing the conditions that lead to the improvement of 
the educational process. 


Elliot W. Eisner 


An effective teacher evaluation system based upon contemporary re- 
search on teaching and learning has tremendous potential to enhance the 
quality of instruction. The framework for building an effective teacher 
evaluation system discussed in this section is taken from the work of 
Thomas McGreal (1983). 


@ A district-wide commitment to the concept of improving class- 
room instruction is the first step in designing an effective 
teacher evaluation system. 


® The system of evaluation should complement the desired pur- 
pose for the evaluation. If the primary purpose for evaluation is 
the improvement of instruction, the system of policies, proce- 
dures, resources and instrumentation must be based on this 
purpose. 


One of the most widespread models for the improvement of in- 
structional practices is the clinical supervision model. While there are 
differing labels and steps in the clinical supervision cycle, there is general 
agreement that the model contains five stages: (1) pre-observation con- 
ference; (2) observation of teaching; (3) analysis and strategy; (4) post- 
observation conference and (5) post-conference analysis. 


A second model, a more recent approach, is the artistic model. 
The artistic model requires: (1) attention to the expressive character of 
teaching; (2) attention to the unique contributions of the teacher; (3) 
attention to the process of classroom life; and (4) observations over 
extended periods of time by multiple observers (critics). 


© Separating administrative from supervisory behavior is an essen- 
tial part of effective evaluation. The approach allows supervi- 
sors and teachers to focus on instructional matters and to rely 
on techniques which promote a more collegial supervisory 
relationship. 
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® Goal setting is a major activity of effective evaluation. The es- 
sence of goal setting is that competent teachers plan, imple- 
ment those plans and evaluate the results of those plans. 


@ A focus on teaching is essential. The selected teaching focus 
should have a strong empirical basis, a close approximation to 
standard practice, and perspeciae’ and skills that are potential 
ly generalizable across subject uivvas and grade levels. 


@ The quality of observations andthe ways supervisors collect 
and share data with teachers are major factors. The most ap- 
propriate role for a supervisor in visiting classrooms is to be a 
collector of descriptive data on a predetermmed aspect of the 
teacher's performance. 


@ While supervisor observation has been the dominant method of 
collecting formal data about teaching, other sources should be 
considered. Options include parent Comments, peer observa 
tion, student performance data, self evaluation, and student 
evaluation. 


@ A training program for both teachers and administrators ts es 
sential to address the specific understandings and skills that will 
make the evaluation system functional. 


Evaluation for instructional improvement requires commitment, 
expheit processes and procedurs legal teacher Supervisor relation 
ships, goal setting, a focus on teaching, highly developed supervisory 
skills and comprehensive training. 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


Do policies and procedures for teacher evaluation lead to 
Improved instruction? Is comprehensive training provided 
to implement the evaluation systeni? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Does the supervisor teacher relavonship enhance the qual 
ity of instruction? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Do teacher evaluation practices lead to improved student 
learning? 
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Assessing 
Student Progress 


You don't improve systems by soluing problems in isola 
tion. You can improve systems by monitoring indicators 
and tailoring practices. 


William W. Cooley 


School improvement efforts can be as pointed as improving time on task 
or as comprehensive as Connecticut's School Effectiveness Project. 
School improvement program. can be district-wide or school-based only. 
Differing school-based programs may occur within any one district. Re 
gardless of the focus or the setting, school improvement programs have 
greater chances for success when assessment data lead to goals and 
objectives, when implementation practices are tailored to the goals and 
objectives and when evaluation results guide future planning and 
practices. 


The monitoring and tailoring approach to assessing student prog 
ress has implications for district, school and Classroom measurement. 


District 


® Measurement is coordinated. District level planning: reflects 
distnict-wide selection of tests, standardized procedures tor 
administration, and specific routines tor scorma, securing, re 
porting and analyzing results. 


@ Tests are selected or developed which reflect most Closely the 
goals and objectives of the curneulum and are aligned most 
closely with textbooks and other instructional materials 


@ Norm referenced standardized tests are regularly admimuistered 
to compare student progress with national norms. 


@ Tailor made critenon referenced tests are administered annual 
ly to assess the degree of student mastery of Course Objectives 


® Statewide proficiency tests are administered annually to assess 
basic skills proficiency. 
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@ District-wide and school scores are analyzed and reported to 
the public. The analysis includes information about the present 
status of achievement by grade and by school, and a compari- 
son of present status with national norms, state norms, and 
district-wide standards. 


® District-wide longitudinal analyses are conducted on norm- 
referenced and criterion-referenced tests to compare student 
achievement over time. 


@ All test data are analyzed by race, gender, social class and 
ethnicity to ensure that all students are learning. 


®@ Achievement results form the bases for district level goals and 
objectives and provide one measure of prograin evaluation. 


@ Individual student data are reported to parents promptly, sys 
tematically and with as much clarity as possible. 


School 


@ Measurement 1s coordinated. School-level planning flows from 
district-level planning and procedures. 


@ Students are prepared for taking tests by specific instruction in 
test taking skills and practice with test formats. 


@ Retention and promotion policies are based, in part, upon the 
results from tailor-made criterion-relerenced test results. 


@ All staff participate in analyzing results, making inferences 
about program success and targeting areas for improvement. 


@ Results are charted to display longitudinal patterns and to por 
tray Comparisons among subgroups of students to insure that 
all students are learning. 


@ Staff members are prepared and readily available to consult 
with parents about individual student’s scores. 


Classroom 
@ Classroom assessment is frequent and objective based. 
®@ Teachers use the results to find out if instructional methods are 


working, which particular skills have been mastered and which 
particular skills need reteaching. 


@ Results are reported to students promptly and teachers vwelp 
students understand and correct errors. 


®@ Teachers know and use test development techniques to des'gn 
valid and reliable assessment procedures. 


® Assessment takes varied forms: paper and pencil, oral reports 
and observations of performance. 


@ Students gain practice with varieties of item types: multiple 
choice, short answer, true and false, matching, and essay. 


@ Questioning techniques systematically include all levels of the 
cognitive domain: knowledge, comprehension, application, anal 
ysis, synthesis and evaluation. 

® Homework is checked and graded promptly. 

@ Report care grades are based upon well detined criteria, many 
and frequent assessment points, and relate to mastery of the 
objectives. 


® Criterta for grading are standardized across classrooms. 


Coordinated assessment of student progress tells statf, students 


and parents how well students are learning as well as which particular 
skills need improving. 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


Do student achievement scores for all student) compare 
favorably with national and state norms and local objec 
tives? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Do student achhevement scores show Continuing improy e 
ment for all students? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Are students achieving mastery of course objectives? 


Money 
Buys Resources 


We believe that dollars can make a difference in the qual- 
ity of education provided to children. We will be a lot 
closer to knowing how to provide effective education to 
all children when we have learned what dollars can do 
and the factors that influence the relationships between 
expenditure levels and student outcomes. 


Richard Murnane 


There continues to be extended debate about the efficacy of the research 
on school productivity. But the notion that expenditures make no contr 
bution to increased achievement is just as dangerously simplistic as the 
notion that dollars spent automatically will correlate positively and signif 
icantly with increased achievement. 


It is the case in Connecticut and nationally that wealthier school 
districts tend, in fact, to spend substantially more per pupil than the 
poorer ones do. These high spending districts can show ample evidence 
of the additional resources they provide. The school boards in these 
districts believe these additional resources fully justify, through their 
benefits to students, the additional monies required to make more re- 
sources available, and they are supported in this belief by their communi 
ties. Numerous courts, including the Connecticut Supreme Court, also 
faced with the conflicting research evidence in this very complex area, 
have concluded that there is a sufficiently direct relation between re 
sources and results as to convince them that resource disparities are 
related to disparities in educational opportunities. 


Money ts important because without money it 1s not possible to 
acquire either material or human resources. 


Material Resources 


The mere availability of books and materials does not contribute to stu- 
dent achievement but in research studies where their use has been mea 
sured, the results have been positive. The use of these tangibles is, first 
and foremost, to support educational goals and objectives. 


Textbooks and materials should reflect appropriately the content 
of the curriculum, be up-to-date, in good condition and in sufficient 
numbers for all students. 


Books and materials in the library media center should be of suffi 
cient number and variety to supplement the content of the curriculum. 
The disparities in educational opportunities are blatant between students 
who have ready access to attractive library media centers with up-to-date 
and plentiful materials and those who have access to only hand-me-down 
books and out-of-date encyclopedias housed in out-of-the-way basement 
rooms. 


Human Resources 


Teachers and administrators are the most powerful educational resour- 
ces money can buy. Teachers and administrators control the process 
through which resources are used. Researchers using the input-output 
model to study teacher characteristics during the 1960s and early 1970s 
found it difficult to show the significant effects of teaching. These earher 
research findings were equivocable and often contradictory when teacher 
characteristics such as experience, amount of education, verbal ability, 
gender, race and marital status were studied. When the research empha- 
sis shifted from the characteristics of the teacher to the characteristics of 
the process of teaching, the relationships between teaching and im- 
proved learning became far less equivocable and highly significant. 


Dollars can buy more effective human resources in a variety of 
ways. 


@ Staff development provisions are needed for teachers, adminis 
trators and support persons to be trained and retrained in effec 
tive classroom management and effective instructional tech 
niques and evaluation for improved instruc tion. 


@ Time and auxiliary staff are needed for teachers and principals 
to develop course objectives and objective based assessment 
instruments and to analyze and evaluate school results. 


@ Additional staff may be needed to reduce class size for some 
students for at least part of the day. The accumulation of re 
search on class size indicates that the academically needy and 
younger students can benefit from smaller Classes (under 15) if 
the teacher designs instructional approaches to take advantage 
of the smaller class 


@ Additional staff are needed for pupil personnel services, hbrary 
services and certain specialized instructional areas. 


@ Increased salaries for teachers and administrators may help to 
encourage the most effective educators to remain in the profes- 
sion, entice the most promising students to enter the profession 
and convey more accurately the value of the profession in the 
job market. 


Resources are critical and crucial elements in putting the research 
into practice for school improvement. 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


Does the budget support research-based school improve- 
ment practices? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 
Do resources contribute to improved teaching and learn- 


ing? Are resources adequate to initiate research-based 
school improvement practices? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Are there items or conditions which money can buy which 
would improve student achievement? 


Building Collegiality 


A school may be described as a series of autonomous 
classrooms held together by a common parking lot or a 
well organized, goal directed, and well articulated social 
system, 


Lawrence Lezotte 


The best of intentions, the highest of standards, and the most conclusive 
research data will not become classroom practice if teachers do not have 
the opportunity to learn about and experiment with new knowledge and 
skills. One day, isolated workshops may serve as a Morale booster (or 
something less) but research shows they are not effective as long-term 
staff development efforts. What research does say 1s that staff develop 
ment appears to have the greatest prospects for influence where there 1s 
a prevailing norm of collegiality. As it 15 used in the research, “collegiality” 
ig not just “working together” as an end in itself. Collegiality implies a 
sense of partnership among school staff, including the principal, in the 
entire process of change from the initial identification of issues and objec 
tives to the evaluation and modification of activities. 


There are several features of more effective staff development 
programs which are consistent with research findings. 


@ The school, in contrast to the district or indiwidual teacher, 1s 
the fulcrum for change. Staff development ts school based and 
includes administrators, teachers and instructional support 
staff. The school based, all-staff notion does not mean that dis 
trict goals or individual staff needs are ignored. School based 
programs accompanied by a high dearee of collegiality have the 
potential to satisfy district, school and individual goals. 


@ Staff development is an interactive process. Teachers and ad 
ministrators work together at every stage. Collaborative plan 
ning, in particular, is Cructal. 


® Staff development, in part. 18 Situation specific ind focused. In 
the skill trang method, teachers and administrators 


are trained to discriminate among the various instruc 
tional skills to be learned; 


— observe others who demonstrate the skills; 
practice the skills with coaching, and 
have their performances evaluated. 


@ Staff development, also, 1s an Ongoing and continuing process 
which includes monitoring and maintenance. Monitoring re 
quires continued observation of teacher and adnunistrator per 
formance to ensure that behavior Changes, as a result of staff 
traming, are Maintained at an appropriate level. Maintenance 
involves procedures for retraining teachers and administrators 

if performance falls below appropriate levels. 


@ Achieving, within schools, an internal Capacity for self renewalas 
the ultimate aim of staff development Helping statf help them 
selves toidentify issues, set priorities, train or be tramed, ident 
fy changes in behavior and evaluate the results are ingredients 
of effective staff development. 


Districts and schools must make the time and take the time to 
institute effective professional development programs tor all staff 


IN YOUR DISTRICT 


Are the necessary time and resources avatlable for ettes 
ive staff development? 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Are all staff participating in focused, Continuing self renew al 
activities? 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Does staff development contribute to improved learning 
and teaching? 


Citizen Advocacy 


The presence of parents in the school sends a messuge to 
the community that the school cares about the children 
and the community. It sends a message to the children 
that the parents expect them to perform well socially and 
academically. 


James P. Comer 


Where citizens are advocates for a high level of learning and excellent 
teaching, they provide the support, encouragement and nourishment 
schools need to succeed. 


This section departs from previous sections in two ways: (1) the 
recommendations for improvement are not within the direct control of 
administrators and teachers and (2) many of the recommendations are 
not based as much on research findings as they are on the political and 
social context in which schools exist. 


Parents and citizens can do many things for school improvement. 


@ Assume the responsibility for student attendance. Absent stu- 
dents lose valuable time for learning. 


® Monitor student homework assignments. Homework expands 
academic learning time and strengthens classroom learning. 


@ Reinforce the school’s code of conduct. Student misbehavior 
detracts from academic learning time. 


@ Volunteer time, knowledge and talents to enhance the curricu 
lum as a visiting performer, speaker or tutor. 


@ Require that students have the necessary textbooks and mate 
rials to achieve course objectives. 


@ Encourage all students to take academically rigorous Courses 
and expect them to succeed. 


@ Become knowledgeable about student progress on standard- 
ized and other school-wide tests. Actively seek the school’s help 
with test interpretation when necessary. 
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® Vote for candidates for the board of education who are knowl- 


edgeable about and who support research-based school im- 
provement efforts. 


@ Support the fact that educational reform needs financial assis- 
tance when budget issues arise. 


@ Encourage boards of education to make policy decisions which 
are based upon research findings for schoo! improvement. 


®@ Ask questions and expect answers about the status of your 
school in terms of research-based factors which contribute to 
improved learning, teaching and leadership, including 


— effective use of time for learning 
— policies which define academic learning environments 


— presence of a clear school mission 


recognition of variety in student learning styles 


— instructional practices in the teaching of basic skills 
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expectations which dictate opportunities to learn 
— instructional leadership effectiveness of the principal 


— effectiveness of teacher evaluation for instructional 
improvement 


variety and suitability of student assessment procedures 


| 


quality and intensity of staff development 


availability of sufficient material and human resources 


PARENTS AND CITIZENS 


You have the nght to demand for your children the best 
our schools and colleges can provide. Your vigilance and 
your refusal to be satisfied with less than the best are the 


imperative first step. 


The National Commission on 
Excellence in Education 
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